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A major coi^cem in reading research has beeri'tho determination 
of the. kind of 



instructional program most effective for teaching 
children' to x^lad. Numerous studies have Compared programs, ,and 



1 t 

4^ 



numerous, sometimes contradictory, findi^igs have been reported. In 

an effort to coordinate a ntimber 6f research projects so that any 

t 

results would be generalizable to a greater variety of school set-' 
tiiigs, the Cooperative Research: Program was designed., After^two 
years, Dykstra (1968) reported much greater Variance in achieve- 
ment means among different projects within any\one instructional 
method than among different* instructional methods within any one- 
project, even reading readiness was used as a covariate. 
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♦ 

Dykstra concluded: 

This vrould indicate that the entire instructional * / . 
setting is involved in the effectiveness of an in- • . \^ 

structional program in reading-. .Differences in i|iethod 
- and materials alone do not- appear to alter, to any great 
extpnt, the, reading growth of pupils.* This section of.; 
the analysis . . . points out .the importance in ^ture 
research of focusing on teacher and learning situation 
characteristics rather than methodology and materials'" 
(1968, p. 67) v« 

Dyer (1,970) has proposed a model that, allows the researcher to 
focus on these teacher and learning, situation characterisliics. He 
has suggested that five groups of variables should be^ investigate J: 
input, output. hard-,to-change surrounding cOftditions. easy- to -change 
surrounding conditio"ns. and instructional ptactices variataes. Three 
groups of variables, input and hard- to : change sui^ounding cbjiditions:, 
(the independent variables) and output .(th» dependent j|iriable), are 
used in regression analysed to derive school effectiveness indices 
CSEI • s) . These SEI ' s • are the residualsl repres^ting the discrepi 
betwe^ the predicted '^d^actual levels of |)6rformance of- a s" 
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Once the mo|t and least effectiVfe groups o£ schools have been iden-' 
tified the easy- to -change surrounding conditions and instructional 
practices are compared to identify possible reasons for the existing 

discrepancies . . . ^ 

; * • r * 

Following Dykstra's suggestion, Hood, Leslie, and Kendall (1974) 

'. . ' ' ' ■ V 

utilized Dyer's inpdel in a pilot study. A questionnaire was^ent 



to each elementary school principal in Iowa to gathef^inancial 
and school community information (hark- to -change surrounding con- 
ditions) and information concerning instructional practices in 

primary grade reading programs . * Third, grade ^a Tests of Basic 
« 

Skills CltBS) Reading Comprehensiqn Test (Hieronymus § Lindquist, 
1971) scores were used a^the crite^^ibn variable. Complete data 
, were*^ailable from only 212 schools C18.8%>; therefore, results 
should be interpreted with caution. 

■ I' - - 

Once the school community characteristics had been taken into 
account. Hood et al, found little evidence that specific instruc- 

* • ■ • X ■ . . 

I ♦ • ^ 

tional 'practices were related to reading achievement. Recency of 
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• • ' * ' ' ' . \ 

■ V . • . ' 

purchase of a new basal reader series was the only instructional 

practice showing^ significant partial correlg^tion vdth achieve-' • 

" ■ ,■ ■ 

ment, and that was negative. ^ Two other variables had the next 

highe^ partial correlation with achievement (p<.20). They were 

the use of a single basal reader for all groups, which was nega- 

tively related, and the use of multiple series, which wa^posi- 

tively related. Hood et al. concluded:' . ' v/^ 

r . ./ ; - ■ " - . 

The possible significance of instructional variables that 
describe how reading prograihs are used suggests that these 
are ^ factors which should be investigated in a foljow-up 
study; When sufficient niirabers of schools are available 
it may be possible to determine whether there lis an optiinum 
pattern of use of basal reading programs which is more ef- 
fective in the teaching of primary grade reading (1974, 
pp. 29-301. • ^ ^ " t 

- \. . ■ 

' A . Procedure 

I 

In the present study a two-step procedure was used to continue 

^ % ' ■ 

the search for specific instructional practices and teacher and 

■ ' ■ 4 
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learning situation chaiycteristics (easy "to -change surrounding 
conditions) related to effective primail^ grade reading programs. 

■ / 

First, a multiple regression analysis /was carried out using data 

' ' I 

available from the Iowa Department <^ Public Instruction (DPI) 

/ ■ ■ ' ' . 

representing hard-to-change si^trrouriding conditions (financial, 

• 7 

conwunity, and school characteristics) as predictors and mid-year 



fourth grade ITBS school means as the criterion. Schools deviating 

from the regression surface by nore than -1.50 'standard error units , 

• .... 

were^osen for further stv£y. Input measures were not involved 
since data in this category were unavailable. 

In the second step questionnaires were sent to the principal 

and to each first, second, and thdprd grade teacher in the identified 

I 

schools to gather information/ concerning instructional practices as- 
sociated with their primary reading programs. Information from the 
DPI Iowa Professional School Employees D^a Sheet (IPSEDS) was also 

obtained to i^etermine whether certain staff characteristics (easy- 

- ■ , 1 
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to-Ghanj(e surroundin4-^:onditi6ns) differentiated, principals and ; 

.■.,•■-/ ^ ' ■'. ,1 '■ ■ ' « 

teachers in the more effective and less effective schools. Since 

k' . ... / ' > ~ ■ ^ ~ ' 

the "consequences /of a Type II error seemed to .be more serious than 
tJiose of a Type/ 1 error, a level of significance bf .15 was orig- . 
'iiially chosW However, because statistical dependency exists " 
between i^q Questionnaire items as well as between* the IPSEDS 

v^iables, a reduced level of significance of. '.10 was selected . 

: j - • ■ ■ ^' ^ 

for c(3mparing results (iMtney, 1971) 4 . : 

It might be argued that input measures should have been in- 

eluded in the regression analyses when selecting more and less 

effective schools. cAn input measure, such as an intelligence 

test or a set of Piagetian tasks, might have been obtained, but 

at great expense. Given the prominent role of cost/benefit anal- 

^^^^ " * 'v.. 
ysis in educational systems todayy identification of School ef- 



/ectiArene$s variables i 
sideration. Readiness 



Ithout such expense is an important con- 
test scores of the foUrth graders might 
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have been obtained at less eaqaense, but they were not considered 



appropriate for use as an input measure siipe such tests are often 
given at the end of kindergarten and so may actually reflect a- 
chievement m a portion of the primary reading program rather than 
Icnbwledge separate from .it. Most in?)ortantly, however, schools 
deviating from the regression surface will reflect both input and 
school effectiveness variables. When differences in instructional 
practices and staff characteristics in the more effective and less 
effective schools are examined, one can then considfer whether such 




differences are related to input or to school effectiveness. " 

Identification of Schools 
The regressioi^ analyses used eight hard-to-chahge surrounding • 
conditions variables as predictors. The financial variable was 
the district^ elementary school tuition cost. I^our variables were 
included to reflect socioeconomic characteristics of the coimiunity . 
The percent of children from low- income families was obtained from 
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reports filed with applications for Title I fxmds. Percent of 

Negroes, percent of Spanish^, and percent of other non -Caucasian 

♦ > ■ . 

groups were the other community variables. These ethnic character- 

istics ^do T^ot iJnply a Iv^t on students' ^ potential to achieve;^ 

rather, they are related to achievement presumably because they 

reflect socioeconomic status. ^ ' ' 

Three school characteristics were opening enrollment, ^primary. 

grade enrollment, and primary grade growth. Opening enrollment 

.» * 

represented a head count of 'each child in a school on the setond 
Friday in September. Primary grade enrollment represented a sim- ' 
ilar count but included only grades one through three; there were 
25 ungraded schools for which primary enroHmenl-was estimated hy^ 
dividing the opening enrollment of the School by the nun^er of 
grades in the school and then multiplying that quotient by three. 
To obtain primary grade growth, the pTimary grade enrollment during 
the 1971-72 school year was subtracted from that during the .1972-73 

■ • . ' * • 
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school year and the result divided by the 1971-72 primary grade 

enrollment. ' A negative percent represented decline in ^roll- 

ment vMle a positive figure fepresente4 an increase., 

« . ■ • t ' ; ' 

The multiple regression program from the Statistical Package 

for the Social Scieixdfes (1970)rwas "^employee! /to calculate the pre- 
diction equations and residual^. The reports of both the pilot 
Study, CHood, Leslie, and Kendall, 1974) and Of Skaggs (1969) sug- 
gested that there might be different 'relationships between the 
output measure and the hafd- to -change surrounding conditions va^- 
ables depending on school district size categories. Therefore, 
prediction equations and residuals were calculated within three 
district size categories used by Iowa Testing Programs in reporting 
test results: districts iji the five largest coninunities , districts 
in the seventeen next largest coimunities, and districts in the 
remaining communities . ' ^ ^ 

The residuals were transformed to standardized residuals, cal- 
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' / ■ . ' ■ } ■ ' ■ 

culated by dividing each. residual by the appropriate, standard error 
of the residuals. Schools that were at least 1.50 standar4ized re-: 
siduals above their respective regression surfaces were defined a3' 
'tee effective" schools; sdhools at -least 1.50 standardized re- 
siduals below were defined as hless effective^' 'schools. 

The QuestiDimaires » 

^ ■ \ ■ " 

The principal's and teachers' questionnaires were designed to 
explore instructiQiial practices and easy- to-change surrounding 
• conditions that Mght related to the effectiveness of the prim- 
ary reading ]prograin in the selected schools. (Copies of the prin- 
cipal's and teachers' questionnaires ate ayailable in Kendall, 
1974, or from the first author.) The principal's questionnaire' 
contained three se^tiops (ten items). The first section asked / 
which of five st|tem^ts best characterized the primary ^a^e read- 
ing program jxjlicy of the school. The sec,m^ set of items referred 

* . ■ . 

to the special reading teacher. Principals were aslpd to indicate 
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^ if a special reading teacher worked in their building, whether he/ 

she was (^£u^ by^the Title I program,, and how many hours per week 

. he/she worked in their building. The third set of .items. asked priii- 

cipals to check all of the specified library facilities from which 

■ ' .. (T^ ■■■■ ^ ' ■. 

books were available- for students : classroom library, building 

library, district library, or media ceiater, public library, and 



4x)okmobile/ 



\ 



The teachers* questionhaire contained four sections (14 items). 
In the first and isecond sections, teachers were asked to check the 
statement describing the assignment of children to their homeroom 
(homogeneous or heterogeneous) and to their reading classes (self- 
contained classroom, exchange wi4±iin same grade level, exchange 



"between different grade levels). In the third \sect ion, the degree 
of individualization in the reading^rogram was, explored. Teachers 
were asked to list the title, l^el,^ and publisher of the reader 
used by/ each reading group for the majority of their reading in- 
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structicm or to indicate if an individualized' program was used. • 

t - 
♦ 

Frgm this information, provision for group indiviJiJalization, the 
range of levels of materials used by the primary grade teachers, 

:^%nd the nuniber of different materials used mqvq detemined. (^ro- 

• * ) 

vision f(^^roup individualization was scored by giving points for 

■ • '4- 

the number of different series , different levels of readers , and 

« 

^^Jdfferent grqjq)s each teacher listedO Teachers were also asked 
to specify the number of children in each reading grovip and- the 
njjnBeir of children who received the major portion of their reading 

' - ■ * 

instruction from the special reading^ teacher. 

The fourth section investigated the supplementary reading pro- 
gram. Teachers- were asked if they used a separate phonics program, 
a second reading program, creative {i|feiting, and a special free- 
reading time. They were asked to spfecify the nuniber of minutes 
• per week each supplementary program or technique was used and fot 
how -many cljdldren each was used (fewer than one group, one to two 
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. *• ■ 

, grpups, whole class). / 

Because the sdfipoi (ralHer than the teacher) was the unit o£ 

- H • * . • , 

analysis, a single representative score for each item of interest 
. was deirived from the separate teacher scores. The procedures for 

deriving these scores were, followed only if a majoi^ity of teachers 

* ■ • 

had returned questioimaites within each school (A complete expla- 
natidn of procedures used for scoring principalis an4 teachers' 
questionnaires is available in Kendall, 1974.) 

Staff Characteristics ^ 

• . ♦ 

Data from the Iowa Professional Scliool Employees Data Sheet 
were C9ii5)iled separately for principals and teacher^ in the more , 
^\ effective and less effectttre schools. A number of characteristics, 
such as undergraduate and graduate majl^r, age, semester hours 
earned, and years of experience were ^f interest ^[13 for princi- 
pals, 12 for teachers). A single representative score .was calcu- 

> « • - ■ 

lated for each characteristic for the full-time primary grade 
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teachers in eacl> ^chool. 

Three multiple regression analyses were performed to investi- 



gate the rolagmslx|^ of instructional ^practices and staff char- 
acteristics to schcy^. effectiveness (EFFECTIVENESS). Schools which 
were l.S' standard error imits above the regression surface were as- 

* # 

signed an EFFECTIVENESS score of "1"; those 1.5 standard error 
units telow this surface were assigned a "0''. The first analysis 
included several variables from the teachers' questionnaire. The 
second analysis included iaformation from principal and teacher 
Data Sheets . The third analysis combined those variab3^ ^ich * 
wdre significant predictors of EFFECTIVENESS in the two previous 
analyses. . • 

, Results • , 

• "I 
The- Re^es^ion Analyses * , 

Complete data were available for 844 of 1123 (75.21) elementary 

schools in Iowa that had a third grade class . • Schools with missing 
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data on ethnic •and lovfedncome family characteristics , enrollment 
figures, or ITBS scores were not included. Complete data were 



available for 129 , of 167 schools (77.21) in districts in tJie la^^ 



est coraraunities (LARGE), 118 of 201 schools (58. 71) in districts " • / 

in the next largest communities- (MID) , and 597 of 841 scliools 

41 * ■ • ■ 
(71.0%) in districts in the rema3Jiing\coitiramiti^^ (REM) . 

■ ^ ■ 

Separate regression analyses were performed for the total ^rbiip 
of 844 schools and for pach of the three district; size categories ^ 
(Table 1). Because relationships were stronger idthin the LARGE 



Insert Tablo 1 about here 



# a^id MID district size categojies* than for the .total* group ot schools, 

three separate regression' equations were used to calculate the re- ' 

• • * , ■ *" 

siduals. W^^!m^ category the relationships between th? depend--- 
ent variable^ and each independent variable were examined fpi^ line-<u ' • 



arity. For any relationships vMch appeared, to represent 'second 
degree curves, the variable (s) which appeared curvilinear w6reJ 



^1 • 
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squared tsid added to each o£ the regi;ession equations. (For example, 

• • ' . . \ ■ , 

inythe MID categpty, percent ot Spanishvtod distra:t tuition cost 

<. ■'.' 

• . * . * ' '* 

Vere squared.) In no instance did this maiiipulatijn Significantly 

improve the 'prediction of achievement, and therefore the simpler 

' <• ' *■ . 

linear equations were used. 

The standardized residuals for 98 scHools were 



fomd to be j 

4 j 

* 'greater than -1,50: 13 schools (10^%) i^i the^LARGE category f*six - 

• ■■ . lis 

more and se^fen l^ss effective) , 14 schools (11.5%) in the MID pte- 
gory (nine more and five less effective), and 71 schools (11.9%) 
in the REM category (38 more and -33 less' effective) : ^ ' ^ 

. - •■ • <• V * ~ ■ . 

^ Due to the small number. o£ school? in the LARGE, and MiD cate- 
gories, expected cell frequ^cies were too small* for X analyse* to 
be appropriately performed; hpwever, a visual iiispection of the 
questionq^e 'and Data Sheet information revealed few differences 
' 'in the distributions of theSe variables be#een the more and less 
eff?:%ive -schools in the LARGE, MID, and ^ categories. Further, * 
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the standard errors o£ the residuals in the district size categories 
were found to be very sijnilar: LARGE, 3.72; MID, 3.83; REM, 3.93. 
Although the amount of variance in ACHV accounted for by the hard- ■> 
to-change variables was much greater in the LARGE and MID categories 
than in the REM, it did not appear that different kinds of varia- 
bility were removed from the three categories. Rather, there was 
' less variability in the REM schools from the beginning. For th^se 
reasons, schools were combined across district size categories for 
all further analyses. - , 

, For all questionnaire and Data Sheet infor^fiation of a categor- 
ical nature, frequency tables were 'compared using chi-scjuare te§ts; , 
Yates* correction was applied for all 2X2 contingency tables. For 

all data of a continuous nature, means were compared using t- tests. 

» *" ' . " 

Analyses of Questionnaires ^ - * 

Usable questionnaires were returned by 85 (86.7%) principals 
(48 more and less effective rschools) . Chi-square analyses revealed 
510 significant differences between responses of principals in more 
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and less effective schools 'to any of the questionnaire items, ex- 
cept to the question conGejming library facilities. In more Of- 

fective schools ^ public library was available to •students signif- . 
* \ 

\ * 2 

icantly more often\than in Jess effective schools (X** = 2.90,p<.09). 

Usable ques^oijAires were returned by 387 teachers (approx- 

imately 86%). All teathers returned questionnaires in 60 schools,' 



and the majority of teachers returned questionnaire 



as in 19 schools 



(47 more an^ 32 less effective schools) ., Chi^squ^.e analyses re- 
vealed no significant differi^es for homeroom or reading class 
organization, the typQ of reading^Jtogram used (basal, language- 



experience, linguistic, phonic-lVngViistic, i.tA.)» or the use of 
a separate phonics program, a second reading program, or creative 
writing. The t-tests revealed that significantly fewer children 
in more effective schools received the major portion of their 
reading instruction from the special reading teacher than in less 
effective schools (tal.73, p<.09). No other significant differences 
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were revealed. 

j^alyses of Iowa Professional School' Employees 
\ . Data aieets 

- ' 'i 

Data were avail*le for principals |of 96 schools (52 more and 

I . ■ 

44 less effective) • Chi-square analyse$ reyealed no significant 

differences between principals of more ^d less effective schools; 

t-tests revealed that principals of more effective schools had 

significantly more years of experience in their present district 

than principals of less effective schools Ct»1.68, p<.10). 

Characteristics of teachers in more and less effective schools 

were compared by t- tests; all 98 schools were included in these . 

analyses/ (53 more and 45 less effective). Teachers in more ef- 

-fective schools had significantly more years of experience in their 

' 'pxe^t district (t=2. 60, p<.01) and significantly more total years 

O.f experience Ct=1.97, p<.OSy; further, as might be expected, they 

were significaiii|iy older (t=2.38, p<..02) than teachers in less ef- 
f^tiVe schools. No other significant: differences were found. 
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Predicting EFFECTIVENESS 

Con5)lete data were availafcle for 77 schools for the multiple 

regression, analyses to predict EFFECTIVENESS. In the analysis of 

questionnaire data, the nianiber of children vflio received -fhe major 

portion of their reading instruction from the special reading teach- 

»er was the only significant predictor Cr= -.22J. In the analysis 

of Data Sheet information, teadiers' district ' eacperience had the 

highest correlation with EFFECTIVENESS Cr= .26); principal's 

district experience also niade a signific?int contribution, raising 

the multiple R to .32. Whein the three significant questionnaire 

and Data Sheet variables were cpnibined, only teachers' district , 

..." f ' ■ • " 

e^qperience and principalis district experience contributed sig- 
nificantly (R « .32)\ . 

<^ — Discussion 

* . ^ . ■ 

The .characteristics which dd:^er^tiated rrore effective and . 
less effective schools in this study appear to be related to school 
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effectiveness rather than to input variables. The finding that 

■ ^ . ■ - 1- ? 

schools with higher reading achievement have principals and ieach- 
.ers who are more experienced idthin the district is not surprising. 

Principals and teachers \iho work in a school several years are 

' ' " • * ■■ . * 

likel/\o become mor^ familiar with reading materials they are 
using and with supplementary materials available. Their planning 
may iniprove as their awareness of the skifes which are difficult 
for children increases #^3110 longer the tenure in a school, the ^ 
greater" the opportunity to /interact with the other teachers , dis- 
cussing vrays to inprove reading instruction and following the prog- 
ress of children taught during previous years . Thus the continuity 

■ - ■ / 

and effectiveness of the' reading program ought to increase with the 
continuity of the school *s staff .i 

Also, principals and^^teadhiers \Aio have been in a school for 
several years, should become better acquainted with th^ families of 
the children in the sdiool . Relationships betweeiy the parents and 
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school tend to improve, and the parents may be9oihe more aware o£ 

* * 

the reading program and how they can help their children at home* 
.Further, as paren*^' attitudes toward the school inprove, they 
are likely to comunicate their feelings to their children viiose • 

attitudes toward learning may then become more positive, ♦ . 

« ■ 

Although teachers in more effective schools were found to be^ 
more experienced, how this greater eiqperience is' applied in the 
schooL-setting was not clearly demonstrated. There may be a com- 
bination of instructional practices vised by more experienced teach- 

ers which is reflected in the e^qperience variable; ^in fact, this^ 

* u ■ * ■ ' * ■ t 

combination may consist of different practices ait different times, 
d^ending on the group of children with' whom the teacher is working. 
In the present study the only instructional practice which differ- 
OTtiated teachers in moye and less effective, schools was the number 
of children taught hy the special reading teacher. Perhaps the 

. • *^ • • ■ ,/ . ' ' ^ - . : 

t - . ■ » ' ' ' 

more experienced teachers, found in the more Effective schools, - 
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send, fewer children to the special reading teadier because they 

'iSv^^N^amed to teach effectively the variety of children in 'tSueir 

own dlassrooins. * / 

It is surprising that jiohe of the yar2.abies reflectifig the de- 

t ■ . '' ^ ■ ; ' ■ . 

• . " ■ / - ■ . • ' " ■ • .. ■• • ■ ' 

gtee of individualization in the reading program dif f erditiated the 

7 "' . ■ • , • 

, inore effective and less effective schools. Reading escperts. typically 

. . . ; / ^ /• ' ■ •• . ; ■ ^-- v r 

.^uphasize tmt methods and^materials should be adjusted to fit the 

\5i3e^aripty of children in a classroom .(Sphiffinan, 1967,> p. 138; 

/ ' ■ • - - 1 . ■. . \ 

Bond and Tinker, 1973, p. 45) ; Dtqrkin flatl^ states, "No single 
set of materials is. best for all children (1974V p. 12)/! Although 
the present study followed Dykstra's suggestion and focused on how 
teachers use^^ materials rather than on the materials thepselves,' 
there was no difference between the number of different materials , . 
the range of levels of materials, or tihe number of groups eniployed 
by teachers in more effective and less effective schools.' 

Further studies investigating school effectiveness and instruct. 



tional practices in reading should consider the -fact that-both^ 
hard-^to-cljange and easy-to-change. variables- i^luence output. 
When used alone to cbinpute eixpectisd output , results ar^ biased 
favor of. the hard-to-change variables. It is further- possible 



that some of these hard-tO/change variables may also be related to 
instructional practices and easy-to-cKange vatd^bles in'such a vray 
that vihen they are controlled, some effects Jtljiat more properly 
sl^ulil^e attributed to instructional -pra^^tices and" easy- to -change 
variables^re removed. A more promising mod^ would be one t^t 

partitioned the variance of the variables of interest as Werts 

■ ■■ - • -f 

.t * 

(1968) has suggested so. that the proportion' involving interaction 
. of hard- and easy-to-change^^^^iables could be isolated. By detqy- 
mining th^ extent to which these variables interact, researchers 

/ " ■'■ - ■■■ " 

[ may be abla td determine more clearly the relationships, among the 
variables and to explain why the instructional practices for reading 
in some schools are more effective than in others 
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Table 1 



J 

Independent 
Variable 



Percent of Negroes 

Percent of childr^ frirai 
low-income families 

Percent of Spanish 

(^peiiing enrollment 

District tuition Cost 

Prijnaiy grade growth 

Primary enrollment 

Percent of o^er 
non-caucasion 



0.20 1, -.0.27 56,23 



Mtdtiple Regression Analyses 



Multiple Increase 

R. in R2 • Beta 



Total Group 
0.44- 

0.50 0.05 

0.52 0.03 

0.54 0.01 

0.54 0.00 

0.S4 0.00 

0.54^ 0.00 

0.54 • 0.00 



-0.28 
'0.16 
-0.16 
0.06 
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56.83 
28.26 
6.55 
3.51 



0.03 1.14 
0.05 * .0.71 

i 

O.Ol •' 0.03 
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Independent 
Variable . 



Table 1 (continued) 

Multiple Increase 
. R in'R2 

LAliCE Category • 



.Beta 



Opening enrollment 




Percent of children from 

low- income families - '"• ■0.80 



Percent of Negroes 

Percent of other ^ ; 
non-caucasion ' . •' 

Percent 6f Spanish , 

Primary Grade Growth 

District tuition xost 

Primary enrollment 



r 



0.64 
0.01 



O.Ql 



0.00 
Q.OO 



O.OD 



0.00 



0.00 



cO.89 
O.fe 

0.09 
-0.05 
■ 0.07 

0.02 
-0.18 

0.17 



76.67 
1.73 

2.74- 
/ 

0.61 
1.15 
0.17 
.0.75 
0.73 



% 
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Table 1 (continued) 



Independent 
Variable* 



Multiple . Increase 

R in r2 Beta 



MED Category- 



percent of children from 

low- income families 0.61 



0.37 



-0.59 . 37.12 



District tuition cost , 0.62 



O.'Ol 



0.13 2.85 



Opening enrollment 



0.63 



0.01 



0.08 : 1.08 



Percent of Spanish 



0.63 



0.00 



■0..08 1.08 



Percent of Negroes 



Primary grad^ growth 



0.64 
0.64 



0.00 0.07 0.66 

- \ ■ 



0.00 



0.03 0.12 
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Independent 
Variable' 



) 



Table 1 (continued) 



Multiple ' Increase 

R in Beta 



REM Category 



C 



l^rb^nt of children from 
i V 

^ low- income f amil ies 0.13 



District tuition cost 0.18 

Percent of Spanish 0.20. 

Opening enrolMent 0.21 

^Primary jenrollment 0.21 

Primary grade growth 0.21 
Percent of other 

non-caucasian 0.21 
Percent of* Negroes ' . 0.«22 



0.02 
0.01 
0.01 
-^.00 
0.00 
0.00 



■0.13 ^0.72 
0.10- 6.29 



■0.10 
-0.14 
0.10 
-0.02 



0.00 -o.ai 
0.00' . -otoi 



■S.84 
3.49 
1.94 
O.'lS 

0.14 
0.13 
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